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is the promise upon the wrapper; actually the instances, chosen 
and set by Mr. Burns are as expressive as a discussion, for (as 
he admits in the introduction) a certain very definite attitude has 
been adopted and certain very definite conclusions are implied in 
regard to some issues. There is no mistake about bis attitude; 
war is to him altogether an evil institution, and a useless and 
cumbrous political method, but hitherto the commodities of the 
world have been more truly international than are the minds of 
men; and it is clearly indicated that the interest of all nations is 
not to be found by the ancient process of each seeking its own. 
We are now standing at the beginning of a new period, able, if 
the desire is strong enough to transform the situation. If the 
desire is strong enough — but that is the key to the problem. There 
are, of course, many who desire to leave the world better than 
they found it, and they know the common life of men will not 
advance in happiness so long as national war and private greed 
are so prominent as they are now. " Idealists they may be called. 
Idealists," Mr. Burns writes, "are the salt of the earth; but the 
salt is still in the salt-cellar, it has not been put into the eatables, 
and salt is after all for seasoning, not for snaring birds, as some 
politicians seem to suppose." The problem, therefore, is to make 
ideals effective, and to induce idealists to act in financial, com- 
mercial, and administrative affairs. The creation of the inter- 
national mind and the organisation of international action in 
every sphere, governmental and voluntary, is therefore the great- 
est need of the world to-day. N. C. 



SHORTER NOTICES. 

Chaos and Ordeb in Industry. By G. D. H. Cole. London: Methuen 
and Co., Ltd., 1920. Pp. viii, 292. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 
We are actively conscious of industry today because of the interruptions 
— strikes — in its normal working, and as consumers and users, we have 
direct experience of the results of chaos in industry. The ordinary man 
realises that unless the chaos is converted into order, the future will hold 
for him, not merely occasional discomforts and disturbances, but perhaps 
the dissolution of the society on which the realisation of his personal de- 
sires depends. Thus far the majority of intelligent persons have got. 
They are conscious of industry, and some are even curious about the mo- 
tives and capacity of the parties in the industrial conflict, but the highly 
technical nature of some industrial problems, the remoteness of the Trades 
Union organisation from the purview of the intelligenzia baffle the inquirer. 
To such, Mr. Cole is a guide, throwing his clear dry light in dark places. 
Industrial disturbances are seen not as mere random ebullitions, but as 
symptoms of fundamental causes of unrest in the economic system. 
The present problem is the readjustment of industry, and according to 
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Mr. Cole and his school, the lessening of the authority and functions of 
capitalism and the increasing of the functions and economic power of the 
working class. If it cannot be so transformed, the capitalist system will, 
he believes, go to pieces, "not perhaps this year, but next year or the year 
after, or at least within the next decade." An interim measure, such as 
the Whitley Councils — joint standing industrial councils representing 
employers and employed, — is a harmless piece of machinery at best (p. 118 
& ff.) and does not affect Mr. Cole's stumbling-block, which is the final 
and exclusive control of the employer over the way in which he runs his 
business. "The general opinion of the Labour world is that the Whitley 
Report can safely be ignored." 

The moral of this failure is that there is no way out of the industrial 
deadlock by the creation of such joint bodies for negotiation. The way 
out is, with Mr. Cole and a small but influential school, the establishment 
of guilds and a "gradual encroachment," by means of shop stewards, 
committees, works committees, and so on, upon the control of industry 
until the functions of industrial management are gradually transferred to 
the Workers' organisations. The case for guilds has been put in various 
forms by prominent guildsmen, but the extent and character of its influ- 
ence since about 1915 has not been sufficiently realised, and Mr. Cole 
gives some interesting instances of its driving force. It would obviously 
be no easy matter to change over from production for profit, to production 
for use under democratic control, but the main value of Mr. Cole's book 
is its practical application of guild principles to the conditions of the great 
industries with which he is familiar. M. J. 

Ceeative Revolution: a study of Communist Ergatocracy. By Eden 

and Cedar Paul. London: G. Allen and TJnwin, Ltd., 1920. Pp. 224. 

Price, 8s. 6d. 

Creative Revolution is a defence of the Bolshevist revolution dedicated 
appropriately to Lenin. The author's view is that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is a necessary transitional stage to the millenium, when 
class shall have been abolished once for all, and we shall be in full enjoy- 
ment of pure ergatocracy — "the administration of the workers, for the 
workers, by the workers; since all except the immature, the retired, and 
the incapacitated, will then be active workers, there will be no class rule." 
The dictatorship, we are glad to read is no more than a transient and 
necessary evil. Ergatocracy is not already in being in Russia (in spite 
of passages in which they claim to see ergatocracy 'triumphant in Russia') 
for Russia is still obviously in the acute stage of dictatorship, though it 
appears to be rather a dictatorship of a single mind, Lenin's, than of the 
proletariat. This is a necessary stage, according to the authors, turning 
to England, in development from Parliamentary democracy to communistic 
ergatocracy, thus replacing the "camouflaged oligarchy of the bourgeois." 
Lenin, though not a greater mind than Marx, lives in more plastic times, 
and is therefore able to "find an artist's self-expression and to delight the 
artistic sensibilities of all. true revolutionists as archetype of the creative 
revolutionists in action." We cannot help thinking that the potter's 
hand has shaken. 

Revolution envisaged as a transcendental creative act wherein the 
animate stuff of the social organism is remodelled, appears again and again 
as the writers' inspiration. And this mystic attitude towards the liberat- 
ing effect of the Revolution is reinforced by the later teaching of Freud 
and Bergson. The receipt of the author's political attitude is contained 
in the bibliography. 
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The book is interesting as illustrating the attitude of the advanced wing 
of the intellectuals and it is probably true that the tame labour battalions 
are dwindling and the 'wild men' are becoming inevasingly numerous. 
It emphasises also the close parallel to the soviet system in the Shop- 
steward movement, in which the authors see the organ for bringing 
about the revolution. 

Karl Marx on Value. By J. W. Scott, D. Phil. London: A. & C. Black, 

Ltd., 1920. Pp. viii, 54. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 

Professor Scott, the author of Syndicalism & Philosophic Realism, deals 
in the short study with the fallacy underlying Marx's theory of value, 
promising to return at some future time to his main teaching and hypothe- 
ses regarding capitalistic society. As is well known, Marx's theory of 
exchange-value was that its measure is the amount of labour socially 
necessary for its production. 

Marx, after having defined exchange-value; and having raised the ques- 
tion 'where does this mysterious power named exchange-value come from? ' 
proceeds to build upon his answer, which he assumes is the correct one. 
He builds as we know an entire economic system upon it, all without offer- 
ing the reader any test whereby he might try and see for himself whether 
it is the true answer or no. But actually, if value comes from labour alone, 
as in Marxian economics, it will vary with it. But it does not do so; the 
price of an article admittedly follows the total amount of capital requisite 
for the thing's production. 

Does the whole teaching of Marx fall with the defective corner-stone 
which his ablest followers have so definitely abandoned? "Is there no 
truth at all hovering around Marx's somewhat cumbrous mind as he works 
out a theory of value through so many hundred pages. " What is left is 
that in some general sense of the term man lives by labour, and that we are 
all here to work, "but nothing that he has given will enable us to say of 
those who are obviously working, how mueh work they are doing," and 
our one hope of success in settling these questions will be precisely on our 
ability to forget altogether the sort of abstract quantitative standards 
that Marx endeavoured to use. M. J. 

The Conditions of the Working-Class in England in 1844. By 
Frederick Engels. Translated by F. K. Wischnewetzky. London: 
G. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1920. Pp. xx, 298. Price, 5s. net. 
This reprint of Engels' early work on English social conditions in 1844, 
first published in Germany a year later, is timely. The state of things 
described in the book and in the preface, belongs to the past; for since 
1844 (the middle years of the industrial revolution) England's commercial 
progress has been so immense that the earlier status seems entirely primi- 
tive and unsignificant. Many Of the crying abuses have disappeared, and 
the spirit of the book is Engels as a young, hot enthusiast of twenty-four 
believing in the imminence of revolution with the fervour of a Bakunin: 
"The war of the poor against the rich now carried on in detail and indirectly 
will become direct and universal, " he prophesies, adding, "that it was too 
late for a peaceful solution." Engels, in 1892 (in the preface which is here 
reprinted) did not even at that time attempt to bring his book up to date, 
but considered it as of value as representing one of the embryonic phases 
of international socialism. The gulf between the power and progress of 
the organised unions to-day, and the condition of 1892, when the unskilled 
proletariat was just "beginning to shake off its torpid despair, and the 
skilled workers had already conquered their portion," is significant. 

J. E. 
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The Slippery Slope and Otheb Papees. By W. A. Bailward. London: 
J. Murray, 1920. Pp. xiv, 236. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 
The late Lord Salisbury once advised those who wish to study foreign 
politics to do so upon large maps. Mr. Bailward is carrying his readers 
who wish to study the problem of poverty and its relief to a large-scale 
map and face-to-face with this detailed record, criticises very drastically 
modern democratic tendencies. He brings to his subject a practical 
knowledge of the working of the Poor Law and an adequate knowledge of 
the history of poverty. "The poor ye have always with you" is his 
refrain, and he brings sufficient evidence to show that even in the remoter 
periods of history much the same things were being said and done in regard 
to the problem of poverty as are being said and done at the present time. 
The great measures of unrestricted State relief have had from the earliest 
times a "monotonously disastrous character," the device or dole announced 
as a new experiment is really an old failure. Pauperism is Mr. Bailward's 
bUe noir, a state of mind which is not necessarily connected with vice and 
drunkenness, but in its commonest form is "an indefinite weakening of the 
character, a dulling of the spirit, a sort of lowering of pitch. " The pauper 
is not so much a poor person as a poor creature. Next to the increase of 
payment for labour, Mr. Bailward's remedy is a growth of the spirit of 
self-maintenance and self-respect. In the early days of the 18th century, 
Defoe laid down the principle that the object of statesmanship is to enable 
men to live by their labour and to raise the poor out of their poverty. 
The only method is to induce them to raise themselves; and the mitigation 
of poverty by large and sweeping systems of material relief has been shown 
in the past to be delusive. J. E. 

God and Pebsonalitt: Being the Gifford Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen in the years 1918-1919. By Clement C. J. Webb. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1918. Pp. 281. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 

This 'First Course' deals with Personality in God, and is to be followed 
by Personality in Man. Mr. Webb defends this order on the grounds: — 
(a) that the philosophical discussion of the nature of human Personality is 
posterior in time to, and largely the outcome of, the controversies about 
Personality in (not of) God in the Christian Church; and (b) that "Per- 
sonality is not something which we observe in men; rather it is something 
which, though suggested to us by what we find in men, we perceive to be 
only imperfectly realized in them. " 

Out of this arises both the strength and the weakness of the book. Its 
strength in the wealth of historical material, both philosophical and theolog- 
ical, which Mr. Webb provides. And its weakness as shown by the 
steady descent from a mere placing of personality "in the class of what we 
may call ideals " ; to its corollary — the constant appeal when in intellectual 
difficulties to the deliverances of the "religious consciousness" (see e. g. 
pp. 180, 214.); and finally to a very obvious attempt (in the words Dr. 
Rashdall has applied to another thinker of this school) to keep on good 
terms both with the religious world which thinks of God as a Self and with 
that philosophical world which will have no God but the Absolute. 

A. E. H. 

The Acquisitive Society. By R. H. Tawney, New York: Harcourt, 

Brace, Howe, 1920. Pp. 188. 

The acquisitive society in which we at present live is contrasted by the 
author with the functional society. The root difficulty with the acquisi- 
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tive society is held to be not that it does not produce enough, but rather 
that its very principle is a conception of industry which makes inequality 
and functionless incomes permanent. The idea of function "would elimi- 
nate the surpluses which are the subject of contention, and would make it 
evident that remuneration is based upon service, not upon chance or 
privilege or power to use opportunities to drive a hard bargain." Greater 
production will not produce peace unless there is justice. But the present 
order does not produce efficiently. It is more and more breaking down in 
its pretention to do the work of society. "The public cannot have it 
both ways. If it allows workmen to be treated as 'hands' it cannot claim 
the service of their wills and their brains." 

The book is an extraordinarily clear statement of the present strife of 
principles which the more thoughtful are beginning to consider, not from 
the abstract merits of socialism and individualism, but from the practical 
point of view of a harmonious and efficient society. J. H. T. 

The Feontier in American History. By Frederick J. Turner, New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920. Pp. 375. 

A reprint of the brilliant essays which the author has published from 
time to time, on forces in American life which had previously received 
little recognition. The ethical aspects of our national development as 
affected, on the one hand, by the village life of New England or on the 
other by the scattered dwellings and other environment of the frontiers- 
man, and particularly the development of democracy, are suggestively 
treated in these illuminating essays. J. H. T. 
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